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A SHAH TAHMASP VELVET 


ERSIA (Iran), which had been famous for centuries for its 
beautiful silks and velvets, became noted in the sixteenth 
century under the Safavids, a dynasty of pure Persian origin, for 
fabrics unequaled up to that time for beauty of design and 
technique. The Safavids ushered in a new era of prosperity. 
With great sources of wealth at their command, the Shah, the 
princes, and the nobles of the realm developed a very lavish and 
sumptuous manner of life. Among the luxuries much in demand, 
costly silks and velvets played a major role. Rich fabrics were 
used for apparel and for the decoration of the rooms of the 
palaces; in the garden, so important a feature of Persian life, 
beautiful velvets were hung on the walls of the pavilions. Lavish 
gifts of robes of velvet enriched with gold were presented to 
ambassadors and other notable visitors to the Persian court. 
Among the beautiful loom products of the century from 1550 
to 1650 were the personnage, or figural, silks and velvets. An 
exquisite example of this type is a velvet of the latter years of 
the Shah Tahmasp period (1524-1576), a recent purchase from 
the J. H. Wade Fund.’ The fabric shows small-scale figures on 
a gold ground within a six-lobed medallion. A falconer with 
bird on gloved hand stands by a flowering tree, on the other side 
of which is the smaller figure of his servant. Sprays of flowers, 
cloud-bands, and a flying duck fill the intervening spaces in the 
design. The figures in cut velvet are dressed in the costumes? of 
the period. The falconer wears a long coat with dagger at his 
belt, baggy trousers, and a high turban made of a scarf tightly 
wound around a short pole, or ku/ah. A lattice of vines and 
palmettes, wrapped with a spotted serpent, forms an ogival 
frame for the medallions. A lion’s mask against serrated leaves 
marks the intersection of the vines. The medallions are out- 
lined in a faded blue velvet against a ruby-red background. The 


No. 44.239. Length 3014”; width 2614”. Illustrated on cover. 
2 Compare the costumes with those of the Shah Tahmasp silk, No. 24.743. 
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costumes of the figures are in four colors, with the folds of the 
garments and the features drawn in with black velvet lines. 

The velvet shows four complete and four partial medallions, 
and in each of the medallions a different combination of jewel- 
like colors appears. Eight colors are used in all: green, orange, 
yellow, red, two shades of blue, buff, and gray. A repeat of the 
same combination of colors does not occur within the length of 
this velvet. The change in the colors is achieved by the insertion 
of short stretches of extra warps for the different colors. The 
gold of the ground is a twill weave which runs under the velvet 
of the figures and other design motifs. The gold thread is a fine 
metal wound around a core of pale yellow silk. 

The important Safavid court looms for silks and velvets were 
in Yazd in central,and Kashan in northwestern, Persia; but itwas 
the latter place that took precedence for its velvets until the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it is more than probable that the 
Shah Tahmasp velvet can be attributed to that center. 

The design’ of the velvet shows the fineness and precision of 
a master hand. The figures are drawn with delicacy and clarity 
and the colors handled in such a way as to suggest the work of a 
miniaturist. Though the design for this velvet cannot be attrib- 
uted to a definite artist, the association of the Tabriz artists 
with Kashan was close and they supplied many cartoons for the 
looms. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


TWO NEAR EASTERN LUSTERED BOWLS 


The earliest known examples of lustered pottery were excavated 
at the Mesopotamian city of Samarra,’ which was founded in 
836 and abandoned in 883. Although the find can thus be pre- 
cisely dated, it is not known whether all the lusterware was 
made locally, as contemporary fragments have been found else- 
where and even Chinese ceramics were dug up at Samarra. 
Neither is it certain that lustered pottery was originated in 
Mesopotamia, the only unquestioned fact being that it was a 
Near Eastern invention. 

“The technique of lustre painting,” says Dr. M. S. Dimand, 
“is perhaps the highest achievement of Near Eastern ceramic 
3 Compare with that of the large-scale figural velvet of the Shah Abbas I period, No. 32.42. 


Safavid velvets are discussed at length by Dr. Phyllis Ackerman in 4 Survey of Persian Art, eds. 
A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman (Oxford University Press, 1939), Vol. III. 


1. Sarre, Die Keramik von Samarra (1925). 
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art.” The base of this pottery is a friable buff clay, which was 
coated with an opaque white glaze and fired. A metallic oxide 
was then painted on, either so as to be the design or so as to 
leave the design in the white, and subsequent slow firing re- 
duced it to a thin coating of metal. It is the sheen of this metal 
glaze that produces the luster. This pottery was made in many 
shapes and included bowls, cups, vases, bottles, albarellos, jars, 
ewers, tiles, and so forth, the majority of which are dateable to 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries or later. 

Excavations in the Syrian city of Rusapha have brought forth 
a few specimens of an unusual type of lusterware that is basi- 
cally similar to the more numerous product of the neighboring 
city of Rakka, in Mesopotamia. Unlike most objects of the 
time, Rusapha pottery was evidently made sometimes for use 
and sometimes simply for decoration, as holes fired in the feet 
of some bowls show that they were to be suspended. This fact, 
plus the scarcity of the ware, leads to the assumption that it was 
made only for a few of the nobility. 

The Museum has recently acquired a large Rusapha bowl* 
(illustrated on the inside cover), probably of twelfth century 
date, that is one of the outstanding pieces of this ware. Of buff 
clay covered with a pale sea-green glaze, the main parts of the 
decoration are three seated figures holding cups, each reserved 
in a splash of chocolate-colored overglaze luster. These medal- 
lions are separated from each other by leaf-sprouting radii that 
divide the main part of the bowl into three parts. Other floral 
motifs and arabesques complete the central decoration, and the 
flat lip is adorned with what may be imitation Kufic. The foot 
is pierced with two holes. The bowl is refined and elegant and 
suggestive of hedonistic tastes; and patches of iridescence result- 
ing from the decomposition of the glaze hardly detract from it 
as an object of decoration. 

Another large bowl* (illustrated on page 163) of decidedly dif- 


2M. S. Dimand, 4 Handbook of Moh dan Decorative Arts (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1930), p. 128. 

3 No. 44.75. Diameter 1414”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Formerly in the V. Everit 
Macy Collection. See Sale Catalogue (American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, January, 
1938), No. 492; and M. S. Dimand, Ceramic Art of the.Near East (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1931), No. 170. 

4 No. 44.74. Diameter 14”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Formerly in the V. Everit 

. Macy Collection. See Sale Catalogue (American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, January, 
1938), No. 482; M. S. Dimand, Ceramic Art of the Near East (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1931), No. 52; and 4 Survey of Persian Art, eds. A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman (Oxford 
University Press, 1938) Vol. V, Pl. 633B. 
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ferent character was made at Rayy (Rhages) in Persia, probably 
in the thirteenth century. Also of buff earthenware, the exterior 
is partially covered with a cobalt blue glaze and the interior 
entirely with an opaque, cream-white glaze. Over the latter a 
yellowish-brown luster is painted so as to relieve the design in 
white. The lip is painted with scallops. The central decoration 
consists of a mounted polo player surrounded by foliate scrolls 
that exemplify the Persian hatred of empty spaces. The scheme 
here shows little of the prettiness seen in the Rusapha bowl but 
is more virile and monumental in both concept and execution. 
These bowls are among the finest of their types. HOWARD HOLLIS 


EARLY FRENCH AND GERMAN PORCELAIN 
FORMERLY IN THE J. PIERPONT 
MORGAN COLLECTION 


In France, in the eighteenth century, a group of important 
porcelain factories was clustered around Paris. Earlier than 
Louis XIV, the only porcelain generally known in France came 
from the Far East, and untiring experiments were being made 
on the continent to produce porcelain of similar texture and 
translucency. France did not reach this much-sought-for goal 
first, but in its efforts to do so it was making soft-paste porce- 
lain more fragile than the Oriental but exceedingly beautiful. A 
group of this rare early porcelain, together with two German 
pieces, all formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection, is a 
recent purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 

To Rouen goes the credit for creating the first porcelain of this 
type and Saint Cloud followed four years later, in 1677; but it 
was really not until the last decade of the century that objects 
showing diversity of form and decoration were coming from 
Saint Cloud. Two seaux,' or jardinieres, represent this factory 
in the purchase. They are small in size and are decorated with 
chinoiserie. The fine linear quality of Oriental painting is miss- 
ing, but instead there is an individual and highly decorative 
style showing the Occidental interpretation of Oriental scenes 
and figures. The colors are precisely applied to the warm, cream 
1 Nos. 44.226, 227. Height 43°5”. Comte X. de Chavagnac, Catalogue des porcelaines francaises 

de M. }. Pierpont Morgan (1910), No. 2, Pl. 2; Sale Catalogue, Furniture and Objects of Art, 
Property of the Estate of the Late }. Pierpont Morgan (Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., New York, 


March 22-25, 1944), Pt. II, No. 638 (ill.). Exhibited at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1914-1915. Illustrated on p. 166 of this Bulletin. 
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background, an achievement in itself, for in some of the early 
pieces the fusion of pigment and glaze has not been completely 
satisfactory. According to Comte X. de Chavagnac, who cata- 
logued the French porcelain in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion, these seaux are extremely rare. Larger ones may be found 
in museums, but they are for the most part uncolored. The 
round, footed bowls of the Museum jardinieres are further 
decorated at the rim and foot with a band of gadrooning, and 
two grimacing masks are used as handles. These seaux bear no 
marks, but they are unmistakably Saint Cloud, and can be 
dated about 1720. 

A covered bowl? of Vincennes porcelain was also purchased. 
Vincennes, the forerunner of the more familiar Sévres porcelain, 
was started in 1738. The king’s great interest, as well as that of 
Madame de Pompadour, was largely responsible for the success 
of this factory. In 1756, it was moved to Sévres, and the bowl 
in the new addition predates this year by about eleven years. 
Pastoral and rustic scenes embellish the bowl and cover, and 
again Comte de Chavagnac makes a significant suggestion that 
the artist who decorated this bowl must also have painted some 
of the beautiful fans so popular at that time. There is the same 
delicacy of brush, the same pastel colors. 

A cabaret,’ or small teaset, of Chantilly porcelain is in the 
same purchase. Chantilly was not creative in the realm of form, 
design, or decoration, but it surpassed, artistically, many of its 
nearby competitors. The factory was founded in 1725, and the 
new teaset was made probably about 1730. Its decoration is 
taken directly from the Imari porcelain, specifically Kakiyemon, 
an attribute which definitely identifies it as Chantilly ware 
made during the early years. The French rendering of this 
style is amusing; in this instance, a strange little spotted 
animal is bent on taking a hurdle, a hedgerow, in the midst of a 
spray of foliage bearing grapes or berries of some sort. With its 
polychrome decoration and its delicate shape, the teaset is an 
important and welcome acquisition. 

2 No. 44.225. Height with cover 6”. Comte X. de Chavagnac, op. cit., No. 54, Pl. XII; Parke- 


Bernet, op. cit., No. 634 (ill.). Exhibited at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1914-1915. 
Illustrated on p. 166 of this Bulletin. 


3 Nos. 44.228, a-f. Teapot, height 314”; sugar bowl, height with cover, 33's”; cups, height 
approximately 21%"; tray, height 87%”; width 9”. Comte X. de Chavagnac, op. cit., No. 8; 


Parke-Bernet, op. cit., 640 (ill.). Exhibited at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1914-1915. 
Illustrated on p. 164 of this Bulletin. 
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The final pieces in the purchase are a pair of covered urns,‘ 
or vases, made at the world-famous Meissen factory in Germany. 
The story of Meissen is almost fantastic, with Johann Friedrich 
Béttger, the leading character. Bottger, an alchemist, was 
literally put under lock and key by the King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, Augustus the Strong, in the hope that during 
his internment he would successfully produce gold. The out- 
come of his experiments was not gold but the hard-paste porce- 
lain of the Orient. The secret of the invention was zealously 
guarded; there is nothing in writing to substantiate the date of 
its discovery, but 1710, or thereabouts, is the time generally 
agreed upon as the starting point of this true porcelain on the 
continent. The two vases are mid-eighteenth century, and they 
are very much in keeping with the date, 1749, which appears in 
the decoration of one of them. Rococo in spirit, they are lavishly 
covered with tiny blue-and-white forget-me-nots in relief; there 
are two cartouche reserves, one on each side, painted with the 
gentlefolk of the day. These covered vases were mounted in 
ormolu, unquestionably in France, with all the elegance of 
French taste. The blue crossed swords of the Meissen factory 
show in the bottom, and they must have been made during the 
time that Johann Joachim Kandler, the famous modeler, was 
working at this great porcelain factory. 

This group of fine porcelains represents very adequately the 
ceramic art of the eighteenth century in France and Germany; 
and also these pieces add another interesting link in the history 
of porcelain now in the Museum collection. HELEN S. FOOTE 


FOUR ENGRAVINGS OF THE PASSION SERIES BY 
THE MASTER OF THE BANDEROLES 


The earliest German engravers of the fifteenth century are, for 
the most part, anonymous artists whose work, though crude and 
archaic in technique, was an integral part of that early period of 
print-making. One of them, the Master of the Banderoles, so- 
called because of the ribbons with inscriptions appearing in 
certain of his plates, produced a Passion series of engravings, 
four examples' of which have recently been added to the 


4 Nos. 44.229, 230. Height with cover, 1234”. Parke-Bernet, op. cit., No. 675 (ill.). Illustrated 
on p. 165 of this Bulletin. 


1 Nos. 42.301-304. The Dudley P. Allen Collection. Two illustrated on inside back cover. 
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Persia, XIII Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1944 
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Museum’s print collection: the “Christ before Pilate”; “The 
Flagellation” (Lehrs 33); ““The Crowning with Thorns” (Lehrs 
34); and “Christ Bearing His Cross.” In his catalogue,” Lehrs 
lists eight subjects in the series by the Master of the Banderoles, 
including two of those mentioned above. The other two, which 
are unique, appear in none of the well known collections of early 
German engraving and are consequently unrecorded. That 
these subjects belong unmistakably to the series is proved by 
their identity in size and style; by their borders with appro- 
priate inscriptions in debased Latin from all four gospels; and 
by the fact that they correspond to the same subjects in a series 
by the important contemporary of the Master of the Banderoles, 
the German engraver, the Master E. S. (Lehrs 37-48). 

Despite exhaustive study of this early German school by 
scholars, unique engravings like the two here noted have occa- 
sionally escaped detection. However, although he did not know 
these prints, Lehrs conjectured that they must once have 
existed, a conclusion reached when he reconstructed this set of 
the Master of the Banderoles from that of the Master E. S. 

The early cataloguers held a high opinion of the definite per- 
sonality of the Master of the Banderoles as found in the style of 
his engravings. Misled by the date 1464, which appears on one 
of his prints, and by the crude stylistic vigor of his drawing, they 
considered that the Master of the Banderoles was responsible 
for the beginnings of the school. Later, however, it became 
apparent that instead of being the author of a style, he was a 
wholesale borrower from his various contemporaries, both 
engravers and painters, both Flemish and German. His active 
years were between about 1455 and 1470, dates arrived at 
through a study of the works from which he borrowed. The 
date of 1464 has little value in determining his period since it is 
taken directly from the woodcut series he was copying. If the 
Master of the Banderoles had been working in the next decade 
during the time of Schongauer’s earlier period, he would cer- 
tainly have made copies after Schongauer’s prints; since, how- 
ever, no such copies exist, it is reasonable to assume the former’s 
activity closed somewhere about 1470. Borrowing was a 
common practice among artists of the fifteenth century, and 


2 Max Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des deutschen, niederlandischen, und franzisischen 
Kupferstichs im XV. Fahrhundert (Wien, 1921), Band IV, pp. 57 ff., Nos. 32-39. 
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there was no stigma attached to it as there is today. Despite his 
plagiarizing, there is an originality to be found in the adapta- 
tions contrived by the Master of the Banderoles, especially in 
the composition of his prints; and there is in the ruggedness of 
his crude drawing a definitely strong and individual character. 

The four engravings from his Passion set, recently acquired 
by the Museum, are close only in general details to the prints of 
a similar set by the Master E. S. The Museum impressions are 
gray and somewhat worn, either from crudeness of printing and 
technique, or wear, so that some places have had to be rein- 
forced as is the case with many early prints which remain; in 
places, also, they are slightly tinted by hand. 

Nevertheless, apart from any detracting quality, these prints 
—especially the unique examples—are landmarks in the early 
phases of engraving, and combine esthetic value with an inter- 
esting stage in the development of the art. | HENRY S. FRANCIS 


THE ISLAMIC EXHIBITION 


From November 4 until January 2, inclusive, the Museum 
will hold a loan exhibition of Islamic art made possible by the 
generosity of museums, collectors, and dealers. Although two 
important categories—namely, rugs and objects made in Europe 
—are not to be included, the resultant aggregation of material 
will offer an extraordinary degree of variety, while maintaining 
an exceedingly high level of quality. 

Islamic art is, of course, any object of art produced by or for 
Muhammadans and expressing a Muhammadan concept. An 
exception proving the rule is the group of inlaid metal articles 
produced in Mosul in the thirteenth century by Christians and 
containing Christian subject matter. 

The founder of Islam was Muhammad (or Mohammed), who 
was born in Mecca around A.D. 570 amongst nomadic, un- 
cultivated Arabs with no artistic background. Taking the lead 
from Judaism and Christianity, Muhammad founded a strictly 
monotheistic religion with a supreme god named Allah. In 622 
the opponents of the Prophet caused him to flee from Mecca 
to Medina, and it is this flight (Hijra or Hegira) on which the 
Moslem calendar is based. Muhammad died in A.D. 632, but 
his followers were ardent and took advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to such an extent that from 636 to 712 they conquered 
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all the territory from China southwesterly through North Africa 
and up into Spain. From this time onward the Moslem empire 
and fortunes have ebbed and flowed, and the people have both 
influenced and been influenced by all the other peoples with 
whom they have been in contact. Thus, Islamic art is not the 
flower of a particular locality but is rather the hybrid product of 
a variety of impulses synthesized by the power of the belief of 
the faithful. 

A misinterpretation of one of the sayings of the Prophet led 
the people to believe that no image should be made, lest it have 
to be brought to life on the Day of Judgment. There could be, 
therefore, no truly great religious art, such as those inspired by 
Christianity, Hinduism, and Buddhism, for example. There are 
figures and there are birds and animals, but they are usually 
imbued with a feeling of unreality. Paintings are two-dimen- 
sional and fanciful; metal objects in the shape of birds or 
animals are covered with designs bearing no special relation to 
the main subject; figures on pottery are confused with floral 
motifs and animals are frequently transformed into foliate 
designs. And so it goes, with some notable exceptions. 

The outstanding characteristics of Islamic art are charm, 
elegance, and a playfulness due to the belief that nothing lasts. 
It is the product of a pleasure-loving society, in which nothing 
but God 1s of great importance; and since it is only the rare indi- 
vidual who attains to God, the rest, while recognizing His 
omnipotence, try in their own way to make the most of every 
moment. The attitude is far more refined than that of the 
Epicureans,' for it is based squarely on the teachings of Muham- 
mad (with some laxity here and there) and is flavored through- 
out with a strong dash of mysticism. Modern scholars have paid 
little attention to mystical influence on the arts of Islam, but 
there can be no question that what was of such paramount eon- 
cern to the poets must have been important, also, to the artists.’ 
Not only are the subjects more symbolic than real, but also the 
materials, by their very fragility, tend to emphasize the imper- 
manence of worldy goods. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the highest 


1 See R. A. Nicholson, “Mysticism,” in The Legacy of Islam, eds. Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred 
Guillaume (Oxford, 1931), pp. 223-4. 


2 See The Art Bulletin, December, 1943, A. K. Coomaraswamy’s review of Eric Schroeder’s 
Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art. 
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Moslem art is calligraphy, not only by virtue of the intrinsic 
beauty of a well-written phrase, but also because the copying of 
the Koran is the first step towards Heaven.* HOWARD HOLLIS 


EXHIBITION OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PRINTS 


THE MR. AND MRS. LEWIS B. WILLIAMS COLLECTION 


The gift of one hundred and twenty-five Dutch and Flemish 
prints from Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams in 1943 and 1944 
brings to the Museum for the first time a representative collec- 
tion of Dutch and Flemish prints. Eighty-three of the prints 
are by thirty-two artists whose work has never been included in 
the Museum’s collection. By far the greater part are etchings 
by Dutch artists of the seventeenth century, that golden era in 
the Netherlands when art developed so freely and fully in a 
strong, flourishing, and independent nation. 

Worthy of special mention are the typically Dutch landscape 
etchings by Esaias Van de Velde, Pieter Molyn, Jan Van 
Goyen, Simon de Vlieger, Allart Van Everdingen, Jacob Van 
Ruysdael, Herman Naiwynx, Anthonie Waterloo, and Roeland 
Roghman; the charming arcadian views by Bartholomeus 
Breenberg, Jan Both, and Herman Van Swanevelt; the genre 
subjects of Cornelis Pietersz Bega and Adriaen Van Ostade; the 
marine views by Reynier Zeeman and Ludolf Backhuysen; and 
seven rare prints by Hendrik Goudt, representing his complete 
graphic work. 

First to develop landscape fully, the seventeenth-century 
Dutch artists also led the world in the treatment of the domesti- 
cated animal for its own sake, as may be seen so admirably in 
the prints of Gerrit Bleker, Pieter Van Laer, Claes Pietersz 
Berchem, Dirk Stoop, Carel du Jardin, and greatest of all, 
Paul Potter. 

These Dutchmen brought to their prints a strong feeling for 
the land, with its rivers, country roads, and woodlands; an 
understanding of the simple and sturdy life of its people; and a 
love for domesticated animals which they drew with an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of their forms, attitudes, and movements. 

LEONA E. PRASSE 


3 For an excellent article on “The Character of Islamic Art” by Richard Ettinghausen, see 
The Arab Heritage, ed. Nahib Amin Faris (Princeton, 1944). 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for September, 


1944, the following names have been added to the Membership 
lists: 


LIFE 
McGinness, Mrs. Henry J. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Bickford, Mrs. George P. Heyl, Mrs. Carl F. Porter, George H., III 
Gardner, Mary L. Shapiro, Isaac G. 
ANNUAL 
Addams, Mrs. George S. Glover, Leichtman, Joseph 
Aicher, Mrs. John O. Mrs. Frederick S., Jr. | Meldrum, Barclay 
Alexander, Goldwasser, Mrs. Joseph M. Meyer, Andrew 
Reverend Thurman F. Gottron, Mrs. Richard A. Nagy, Frank A. 
Andes, Mrs. Charles S. Greenwald, Mrs. Max J. Newman, Aaron W. 
Andrews, Dr. J. Robert Harris, Clark O. Ogle, Mrs. Arthur 
Arnold, Mrs. Philip B. Hawgood, Mrs. William S. Peo, Mrs. Ray D. 
’ Bowman, Mrs. James A. Hirshberg, Herbert Prochaska, Mrs. Franklyn 
Brindley, Fern Belle Hoffman, Belle Schmelter, Alice 
Brooks, F. Warren Hoffman, Mrs. Florence Schmitz, Mrs. Warren R. 
Clark, Mrs. Jacob Wendell Hunter, Mrs. Roy C. Shreffler, Mrs. Robert G. 
Conant, Mrs. W. Walker ——_ Herman B. Strand, Mrs. Robert J. 
Conway, Mrs. Timothy J. appel, Mrs. Estelle Sullivan, Mrs. H. Ross 
Curtis, Floyd Edward Kelly, John Sherwood Thompson, Mrs. John K. 
Deming, Barton R. Kempf, Louis W. Venar, Dr. Yasha A. 
Dwyer, Mrs. Thomas N. Kneebusch, Gertrude Weiss, Albert S. 
Ferguson, William S. Kosser, Elcy R. Westropp, Clara E. 
Folin, Mrs. John J. Koziuk, Mrs. Stella Winkelman, Harvey E. 
Garretson, George E. La Pier, Mrs. Grant Winter, Alice E. 
Gitson, Mrs. Abraham Winterich, John W. 


Total Membership, 3,169 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1944 


Friday 3- 4.30 p.m. Reception and Private View. Exhibition of 
to Islamic Art. 
7.00 p. m. 
8.15 p. m. Chamber Music. Gordon String Quartet. 
Saturday 4. 2.00p.m. Young People. Marionette Play: The Princess 
and the Glass Hill. Pupils of Fernway School, 
Grade V, directed by Pearl Starke. 
Sunday 5. 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p. m.). 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk. Life War Art Exhibition. Gertrude 
Hornung. 
3-45 p. m. Lecture: The Development of Children’s Drawing 
Ability. Thomas Munro. 
5.15 p. m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 8. 8.15 p.m. Curator’s Recital Series. McMyler Organ. Walter 
Blodgett. 
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Friday 10. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: The Character of Islamic Art. Richard 
Ettinghausen, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C 


Saturday 11, 2.00p.m. Young People. Program of North American 
Indian Legends, Songs, and Dances. Chief White 
Eagle of the Blackfoot Tribe. 

Sunday 12. 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program. Elizabeth Wilson. 

3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk. Armor Court. Ann V. Horton. 

3-45 p. m. Lecture: Life and Literature in Persian Miniature 
Paintings. Richard Ettinghausen, Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. 

5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 15. 8.00 p. m. Lecture to be announced. In codperation with the 
Council on World Affairs. (Open only to members 
of the Museum and the Council.) 

Friday 17. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Prints by Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Little Masters. Wolfgang Stechow, Art Depart- 
ment, Oberlin College. (Sponsored by The Print 
Club.) 

Saturday 18. 2.00p.m. Young People. Dance Program, directed by 
Winona Bimboni. 

Sunday Ig. 2.00 p.m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 

3.00 p. m. Lecture with Color Films: Cain Park Theatre; Its 
Contributions to the Cultural Life of Cleveland. 
Dina Rees Evans, Supervising Director. 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk. Islamic Art Exhibition. Margaret 
Fairbanks Marcus. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Saturday 25. 2.00 p.m. Young People. Film: Adventures of Chico. 
Sunday 26. 2.00p.m. Radio-Phonograph Progtam (until 5.00 p. m.). 
3.00 p. m. Lecture with Color Film: Washington Cathedral. 
Ernest Stockton. 
3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk. The Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. 
Williams Collection of Dutch and Flemish Little 
Masters. Marguerite Munger. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 29. 8.15 p. m. Song Recital. Ann Dick. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Paintings by Worcester Artists. 

ee The Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams Collection of 
Dutch and Flemish Little Masters (opens Novem- 
ber 2). 

Galleries VI, VII and VIII.Islamic Art (opens November 3). 

The Elisabeth Severance Prentiss Collection. 

Life War Art (through November 15). 

Educational Corridor...... Fannie Brice Collection of Children’s Drawings. 


Museum Closed on Mondays 
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. President 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLarrR WILLIAMS 
JouNn HUNTINGTON HorD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
HaROLp T. CLARK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
M. Coe G. MATHER 
Epwarp B. GREENE LAURENCE H. Norton 
LEonaRD C. Hanna, Jr. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-oficiis 
Haro_p T. CLarK Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE ~ 

Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 

WILLiaM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
Haro_p T. CLARK LEonarpD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun H. 


THE STAFF OF 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Membership Secretary I. T. FRARY 

Assistant in Membership EpitH BuRROUS 
In Charge of Publicity Marie KIRKWwoop 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHarp GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCaBE 

Assistant Superintendent JosepH J. KRAYNAK 


LIBRARY 
Librarian 


Assistant Librarian 
In Charge of Photographs 
Reference Assistant 
Cataloguer 


NELL G. SILL 
ELLA TALLMAN 
GERD MUEHSAM 
ELTA ALBAUGH 
CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p.m 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4: 30 p.m. 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex-o ficiis 
RALPH CoE LEonarD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 
Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN H. M. HANNA 
E. S. BurKE, Jr. rs. E. S. HARKNESS 
STEVENSON BURKE GROVER HIGGINS 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Henry Hunt CLARK Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. Davin S. INGALLS 
Mrs. Howarp P. Eetts’ Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Brooks EMENY H. KENDALL KELLEY 
A. C. ERNST Mrs. RacpH T. KING 
Paut L. FEetss Woops KING 
WactTerR L. Flory Mrs. MALCOLM L. MCBRIDE 
Mrs. JAMES A. FORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
FINLEY M. K. FOSTER Mrs. R. H. NoRWEB 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. MatTTHias PLUM 
Mrs.Tuomas S. GRASSELLI Mrs. HERMAN L.VAIL 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE Mrs.WorCESTER R.WARNER 
GEORGE GUND RoBerT A. WEAVER 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. WINpsor T. WHITE 
S. D. Wise 


THE MUSEUM 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOoTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts THomas L. CHENEY* 
Asst.Cur.of Classical Art SrtviA WUNDERLICH 
Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp HO.tis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEona E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc.Cur.‘or Administration Louise M.DuUNN 
Administrative Assistant MARGARET F. BROWN 
In Charge of Circulating Exhibits 
F. RUGGLES 
Supervisors: KATHARINE G. Wicks, MILTON S. 
Fox,* MARGUERITE MUNGER, MARGARET Faltr- 
BANKS Marcus, DorotHy VANLOOZEN. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute 

Benefactor Fellows Contribute 

Endowment Benefactors contribute 

Benefactors contribute 

Endowment Fellows contribute 

Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 

Fellows for. Life contribute 

Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 

Life Members contribute 

Fellows contribute annually 

Sustaining Members contribute annually 

Annual Members contribute annually 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL}; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 
*On leave of absence. 
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